CHAPTER   I

JOURNEY'S  BEGINNING

MY first glimpse of Insanity Fair was of uniforms and warlike
preparations, a fitting introduction for a male of my generation*
The jingle-jangle, clip-clop of horse artillery riding out of St.
John's Wood barracks are the first sounds I remember hearing.
I was being held up at an opposite window to watch the troops
leave for South Africa; I think the arms that held me were
those of a nurse, so that I must have been in better circumstances
then than later. Nineteen years afterwards I leaned against
the wall of a Flanders farmhouse, in a drizzling dusk, and
watched horse artillerymen with streaming rubber cloaks drive
their guns by. The war had finished that morning. The
jingle-jangle, clip-clop took me back to the window in St.
John's Wood.

The years between those two wars look to me, in retrospect,
like a street in Westbourne Grove or some other Victorian
suburb. One day like another, one house like another, a grey
vista of ugliness and repression. Many Londoners who were
born around 1900 must have similar memories. The Berliner
has the woods and lakes waiting for him half an hour away.
The Viennese carries with him through life the picture of his
native hills golden in the sun or white with snow, of becandled
Christmas trees in the windows, of priestly processions chant-
ing their way to the Stefansdom with banners of red and gold.
The Budapester has his Danube and does not need to be rich
to know music, wine and song.

London was too big, you could not escape it, I bicycled
furiously, at the week's end, in search of a green and pleasant
land. Marble Arch, Maida Vale, Kilburn, Brondesbury,
Cricklewood, Hendon, Edgware, Stanmore and other bosky
names fell behind me, but when the time came to turn back the
promised land still lay over the next horizon. I had found only
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